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tlizyiy was, however, vitiated by certain practices, which were partly
th>* rt'lk'S of ancient custom which had been too slavishly followed,
partiv the result of a faulty assessment. These practices and customs
will now he uentioned.

It had been a former practice to obtain revenue qtio wnqw modo; e.g.,
if one ryot could not pay or ran away, the deficit was made good by
forced contributions from the other ryots. The practice survived in
several ways for some years after the British system was introduced ; if
a ryot " in aifiuent circumstances " wished to relinquish his land, he
was not allowed to do so unless under the condition of taking up waste
land paying an equal assessment, or unless another ryot would take it
up; neither he nor a poor ryot could give up land freely, but only
" bad and good together " in equal proportions; if ryots wholly relin-
quished their lands, other ryots were often obliged to take up those
lands* Another objectionable practice arose out of the ancient system of
sharing the produce; garden lands produced two crops per annum of
valuable produce; hence the Government share, supposed to be 40 per
cent, of the gross, was commuted into about four times the assessment
on dry lands, although the increase was solely due to the ryot's energy
and his capital sunk in digging a well. !Fhen the survey and settle-
ment was conducted so rapidly that there were very great inequalities
of assessment, at least in the opinion of the earlier Collectors; this
was probably the case, since operations were completed in the northern
division in a little over a year, and in the southern division in about
two years, while the revision in the latter division only occupied about
four months; it was impossible, especially in the confusion of the days
immediately following war and annexation, scientifically to settle so vast
an area in so short a time* Hence many inequalities, which it was
sought to remedy by granting lands on one-fourth assessment (grass
lands), by permanent and temporary cowles, by entering cultivated
lands as grass lands and grass as cultivated, by charging partial rates
or full rates on garden lands, and similar expedients.

The practice of forced occupation soon died out, partly by the
growth of better principles, partly by the demand for land which did
away with the necessity for coercion, nor was it at any time general,
but occasional In 1823 Mr, Sullivan was able to say that coercion
did not exist as a principle, and that what was wanted was a better
practice on the part of the subordinates, who required to be bribed to
grant men their rights.

There was also too great an inqtdsition into a ryot's personal circum-
stances ; as stated above, the supposed or reported " affluent ryot" wai*
refused the power of relinquishiaent; on the other hand, a supposed
poor rjrot was granted advantages, such as the grant of a field or two
iree of assessment for a year or two, the payment of dry land assess-
ment instead of garden assessment, or of grass assessment instead of
foil ^sessm^ut, or even the entire remission of his dues; <?#,, In 1816